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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 162.) 


Galilee, Mount of Tabor, second letter. 
Soon after our arrival at the base of Mount 
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pear to have been originally of great strength. It 
appears from the historical writings of Josephus, 
who held a wilitary command in Galilee, that 
fortifications were erected upon this summit by his 
own orders, with a view to resist the progress of 
the arms of Vespasian. It had probably been held 


as a military position at an earlier period. 


The prospect from the top of Mount Tabor can| 


hardly be exceeded in extent and beauty. ‘The 
region where the Saviour spent a large portion of 
his life, was spread out in its length and breadth 
before us. In the eastern direction, and at a few 
miles distance, is the little Hermon; and beyond 
it the celebrated mountain range of Gilboa. ‘The 
city of Nazareth, not distinctly visible, on account 
of being shut in by hills, is in the west, and only 
at the distance of six miles. The sunken valley of 
the sea of Galilee, with its hills and valleys around, 













AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


placed in difficult and trying circumstances, that 
he finds it a strong necessity of his nature, which 
compels him to seek some support. And if he does 
not trust in God, he will naturally and almost ne- 


cessarily look round for something else. Saul 
had ceased to place confidence in the God of 
Abraham and Isaac, and went to seek counsel of 
the Witch of Endor. The scene of this remarka- 
ble and unbelieving visit is all in sight. It was 
here,—over these plains and around these moun- 
tains—that the humiliated monarch, shrouded in the 
darkness of the night and in the mists of the valley, 
found his way to her mysterious dwelling. Strange 
was the vision that met him. The earth opened, 
and an “old man came up.” ‘Terrible was the 
denunciation which was uttered. 

“ Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye; 

His hands were withered, and his veins were dry ; 


is distinctly seen in the north-east. The vast plain His foot in bony whiteness, glittered there, 

; Tabor, we ascended to its top. Entirely separate|of Esdraelon expanded itself at our feet. Here is Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare. 

; from the other mountains, which are seen at no|thecityof Shunem. Here are the sites of Megiddo, — =a and on a earth re falls oe oak, 

: = s ‘ oe At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 

Q great distance around it, it arises out of the north-|Jezreel and Taanach. Here are the pathway and . 

P eastern part of the great plain of Esdraelon, in|the waters of the Kishon. ‘The poetry of the English bard has not exceed- 
: graceful and solitary beauty. Tukinga circuitous} The plain of Esdraelon, remarkable in its physi-|ed the simple, but sublime and terrific statement 
: route, which was rendered necessary by the steep-|cal features, has other claims upon the traveller's} of the Scriptures. 

i ness of the mountain, we were enabled to ascend|notice. It possesses an historical celebrity which} In deep astonishment and sorrow the Jewish 
the greater part of the way on horseback. There|attaches to few other places. In the year 1799, a/king arose from the ground, on which he had 
° are a number of such winding paths leading from|fierce battle was fought here between the French|fallen prostrate. He went back to the foot of 
- the base to the summit. Selecting that which com-|under the command of General Kleber, and a|Gilboa, where his soldiers awaited him. He again 
i menced at the village near us, we followed the|Syrian army much larger in numbers. Kleber] put on his armor ; but military skill has no power 
1e leadership of two Arab horsemen whom we hadjwas relieved from his perilous position, and the|agaiust the decisions of Providence. God had 
id taken as guides, and who scemed to find in the|Turco-Syrian army was defeated, by the oppor-|left him. His spear, without a higher power to 
. roughness and steepness of the ascent, something|tune arrival. of Bonaparte, who thus brought his|hold and direct it, was shivered in his grasp. And 
ts vhich harmonized with their own wild and unregu-|name, which fills a large place in the sanguinary|in dying he left a melancholy name, which has 
id lated spirits. Although the narrow way which we|and disastrous annals of men, into association with| attracted the memory and the sympathies of men, 
he travelled was rocky and difficult, our small but|the names and places of biblical history. This|because it was associated with that of Jonathan, 
= vell trained horses had been so much accustomed |plain, at an earlier period, was the scene of the|and because it is celebrated in song. 

ht to such rough places, that the ascent was comple-|severe contest between Barak and Sisera, with} As I stood upon the top of Tabor, and cast my 
on ted in a little less than an hour. ‘The sides of the| which the readers of the bible are familiar. Barak|eye towards the region where Saul fought and 
re. mountain are everywhere covered with trees and|scems to have made his head-quarters near this|fell, 1 felt anew how genius consecrates place— 
ng | clumps of bushes. The oak tree is frequently met|mountain. The expressions in the Scriptures are:|how mind immortalizes matter. I remembered 
“ with. A tall, coarse grass grows among the rocks.|—‘‘ Barak went down from Mount Tabor, and ten|the touching allusion to Gilboa in the sad elegy 
a The form of the mountain is that of a sugar-loaf|thousand men with him.” Sisera was defeated ;|of David. I have already had occasion to speak 
AY, orof a truncated cone; and standing apart from|and the triumphal song of Deborah and Barak, |of this great king and poet. And here, also, amid 
r= other mountains, and being clothed with trees and|with its highly poetic allusions to Taanach and|the mingled scenery of plains and mountains which 
co | herbage to its top, it justifies, in its appearance,|Megiddo and “the ancient river of Kishon,” its}he has celebrated in his songs, he is once more 
fe the celebrity which it has long possessed. Iis|eulogy of Jacl, and its graphic description of the|brought to mind. In the overthrow of the king 
m4 height has been estimated at various times by tra-|mother of Sisera, celebrated a victory which gave|who persecuted him and of the king’s son who 
hat vellers. It rises about eighteen hundred feet above |rest to the land for forty years. It was here that|loved him, unable to help, but with a heart full of 
she the Mediterranean, whose waters can be seen from|the Jewish king Josiah was defeated and lost his| pity, he could only pour forth his lamentations in 
a its top; and a thousand feet above the plain im-|life, in a contest with Pharaoh Necho, king of|such strains of tenderness and beauty as no other 
ie mediatel y below it. From the irregular and rocky|Egypt. And it was in a great battle with the) one could utter. 

to | “dge of its summit, we looked directly down upon| Philistines, on the plain of Esdraelon and at the} A great poet is necessari'y great in his charac- 
ove | ur tents, which were pitched in a grove of olives|foot of Gilboa, that Saul and Jonathan were slain. |ter,—and is great also, or is likely to be so, in 
prs | at its base. The mules and horses of our little} The story of the last battle and of the fall of|the circumstances which surround him. David 
res caravan were fastened under the trees. At a little|Saul and Jonathan has a peculiar and melancholy|was a poet, because in his life and character he 
a distance from the tents the ancient Arab village ofjinterest. I had always felt the affecting sadness} was himself a poem—a great dramatic and epic 
pon Deburieh, to which I have already alluded, was|of its incidents, and my presence among the sceues|history, reaching from the shepherd to the king, 
jur- | also in sight. It is from the centre of this village|where their death occurred, renewed those early|and filled up with thoughts, affections and actions. 
- that the fresh and living spring of Ain-El-Sherar feelings. The monarch of Israel, standing face to And worthy to be celebrated himself, he imparted 
sed sends out its contributions to fertilize the surround-|face with what he felt to be the last and decisive|immortality to others, because his intercourse with 
ice. | 48 plain, and to swell in the rainy season, the|hour of his destiny, experienced in his want of|God had opened in his own soul the fresh springs 
that | Waters of the Kishon. faith, the loss and want of that moral strength} of immortal life. 
nich The summit of Tabor is an oblong plain, nearly| which was necessary for the encounter. And what} But if mind consecrates and immortalizes mat- 
“ level, not far from a mile in circuit, and covered|a want—what a loss was this! Man is so consti-|ter, it is equally true that material nature, in con- 
¢ With tall grass, shrubs and trees. The remains of|tuted that he must believe in something. Such inpnesiion with the ineidents of personal situationand 


ancient fortifications are found upon it, which ap- 


the innate sense of his own weakness, when he is}relations, give a character and development to 

















providence of situation and circumstances. 


Jewish poet as a child even now. 











institutions and histories than those of Palestine. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from The Memoir of Mary Jane Graham. 


(Continued from page 147.) 










they can find time for them. 






business they can find there. 





sition to the precepts of God? 









principles in none? 








his ways? 










keep him from coming on the stage. 


ty,”’ as these poor deluded people are doing. 






in return? Nothing but the love of Jesus. 






would not make us happy. 
love. 










brother, friend, husband, lover. 






it, the sweeter we shall find it. 








ten thousand worlds for. 










and driving eternity out of their thoughts. 








mind. The fact that the mind’s inspiration, so 
far as it is really great and true, is from God, is 
not at all inconsistent with the additional and the 
obvious fact, that whatever is special in the charac- 
ter and mode of its action, is from the subordinate 
This 
whole region seemed to me to claim the great 
The mind of 
David, as it is recorded and represented in the, 
Bible, shows too distinctly to leave any doubt, in| 
what land and under what influences of religion 
and of history it developed itself. If Homer, sepa- 
rated from his own enchanted Greece, could not 
have been Homer, but would have missed and| 
lost the secret of his own powers, amid the strange 
scenery and manners and the barbarous language 
of the British Isles, or of other rude and uncivilized 
places of his time, David could not have been [in| 
all respects] what he was in any other country, 
among any other mountains, and under any other | 


“With regard to the theatre, and amusements 
of this kind, Christians must have little to do, if 
But if they could|vere upon others? But I am affectionately desirous 
find time, I confess Iam at a loss to see what 
Are not the senti- 
ments usually uttered in such places quite in oppo- | 
Are not pride, | 
vain-glory, self-destruction, hatred, dissipation, un- | 
lawful attachments, held up to our admiration in 
many theatrical compositions, considered as trival | 
faults in most of them, and detested upon right| 
Can you sit with compla- 
cency, and hear a company of your fellow-crea- | 
tures with immortal souls, uttering sentiments | 
which only tend to make them despise Christ and|to be equally beneath your regard. 


I was once induced to attend ‘“ Matthews at 
Home,” and I shall never forget the sensations I 
felt, when he told us how his father, who was a/and for your good. 
good kind of man, but too religious, had tried to|murmur, dear 


It is but a little ray of this love that as yet has 
warmed my heart, yet I can tell you, dearest and | 
most beloved friend, that it is worth renouncing 


We are strangers and pilgrims here, let not the 
world see, that the joys of the love of Christ and 
communion with him, are not enough to occupy us, 


without having recourse to the many vain and|because I know that you will not in the end love 
trifling ways they have invented of killing time, | 


E FRIEND. 





‘enthusiast,’ ‘ fool,’ madman,’ and many other 
epithets, which perhaps you will bear lavished upon 
followers of the Lamb, discourage you from making 
his cause and people your own. I cannot but re- 
mind you that ‘all who will live godly in Christ) 
Jesus, must suffer persecution.’ Not perhaps open 
persecution now, but ridicule, dislike, sneering, 
either open or secret, must be your lot, if you 
determine to be not conformed to this world.| 
We must not think it hard, or be angry or dis- 
heartened, if these things come upon us; for our 
Master was a scorn and derision to all around 
him.” 

The tenderness and consideration with which 
she enforced these supremely important subjects | 
upon her young friends, is noticed by those who were 
experimentally acquainted with it. 
is an instructive specimen of the mode and spirit 
in which this obligation may be most effectually 
discharged. After giving a slight sketch of some 
of the leading doctrines of the gospel, she brings 
them howe in a direct a1.d close application to the 
conscience of her friend. “ And now beloved , 
let us turn from every other consideration to your- 
self, and the state of your own mind. You tell me 
that 1am severe. Indeed, 1 would not willingly 
be so. A miserable sinner myself, saved only by 
the free mercy of God, what right have I to be se- 








of you in the Lord Jesus; and therefore, as my be- 
loved friend, warnyou * * My fears about 


But my fears are drawn chiefly from the querulous 
and wordly strain in which most of your letters 
to me are written. Sure I am, that if ‘the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding, did keep 
your heart and mind in Christ Jesus,’ you could 
not be so much fretted and discomposed by the 
petty discontents, and trials, and offences of a world, 
whose frowns and whose smiles you would feel 
You would 
remember that your lot has been chosen for you 
by a wise and loving Father, and that the most 
\vexatious events in it happen by his permission, 

Whenever we feel inclined to 
, at our light afflictions, let us 








When I \think of those faithful servants of God, who ‘had | 
looked around, and saw the merriment expressed trial of cruel mockings, and scourgings, yea, 
in every face, 1 could not help saying to myself, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments ; who were | 
this is no place for me; there are no lovers of stoned, were sawn asunder, were tempted, were) 
Christ here ; for “charity rejoiceth not in iniqui-|slain with the sword, who wandered akout in sheep- 


‘ | 
your state are not excited by what I have heard. 


| 


For “ The Friend.” 
“ How far church government doth extend jp 
matters spiritual and purely conscientious.”— Ey. 


tracted from Robert Burclay’s Treatise on Church 


Government. p. 52. 

Thus far I have considered the order and 
vernment of the church, as it respects outward 
things ; and its authority in condemning or remoy. 
ing such things, which in themselves are evil, as 
being those, which none will readily justify: the 
necessity of which things is such, that few but will 
acknowledge the eare and order in these cases to 
be commendable and expedient. 

Now I come to consider the things of another 
kind, which either verily are, or are supposed to 
be matters of conscience, or at least, wherein peo. 


The following |ple may lay claim to conscience, in the acting or 


forbearing of them; in which the great question is, 
How far in such cases the church may give posi- 
tive orders or rules? How far her authority reach. 
eth, or may be supposed to be binding, and ought 
to be submitted to? For the better clearing and 
examination of which, it will be fit to consider— 

Kirst, Whether the church of Christ hath power, 
in any cases that are matters of conscicnee, to give 
a positive sentence and decision, which may be 
obligatory upon believers. 

Secondly, If so, in what cases and respects she 
may so do? 

‘rhirdly, Wherein consists the freedom and li- 
berty of conscience, which may be exercised by 
the members of the true church diversely, without 
judging one another? 

And lastly, In whom the power decisive is, in 
case of controversy, or contention in such matters? 
—which will also lead us to observe the vast dif- 
ference betwixt us and the papists, and others in 
this particular. 

As to the first, Whether the church of Christ 


jhath power, in any cases that are matters of con- 


science, to give a positive sentence and decision, 
which may be obligatory upon believers. 

I answer affirmatively, she hath; and shall prove 
‘it from divers instances, both from Scripture and 
jreason. For, first, all principles and articles of 
faith, which are held doctrinally, are, in respect to 
those that believe them, matters of conscience. We 
know the papists do, out of conscience (such as 
are zealous among them), adore, worship and pray 
to angels, saints and images, yea, and to the eu- 
charist, as judging it to be really Christ Jesus; 





\skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 


‘ The 
Now, if these ‘ fruits of the spirit, love, 


, dissatisfaction, restlessness, ap- 


not the spirit of Christ, and therefore are none of 


influences. In either case, we ought not to rest, 
till we have sought and obtained that ‘godly 
sorrow’ for sin, ‘which worketh repentance unto 
salvation not to be repented of.’ * * My busi- 
ness is not to judge you, but to lead you to judge 
and examine yourself. This I earnestly entreat 
you to do; ‘that you may not be judged of the 
Lord.’ And should you now dearest , feel 
offended with me it will give me less uneasiness, 





me the less for having faithfully discharged my 


Do | conscience towards you before I die.” 
not let the words ‘ affected,’ ‘ precise,’ ‘ hypocrite,’ 





(To be continued.) 


and so do others place conscience in things that 


And now, my dearest friend, I have proposed |mented,’ yet these ‘destitute, afflicted, tormented |are absolutely wrong: now I say, we being ga 
many privations to you; and what have | to offer ones,’ in patience possesssed their souls. 


\thered together into the belief of certain principles 


z If i¢/peace of God kept their hearts and minds,’ and|and doctrines, without any constraint or worldly 
cannot make us happy here, then heaven itself shall it not keep ours in our comparatively, no respect, but by the mere force of truth upon our 

O let us pray for this suffering? 
Let us cast off the spirit of bondage, and joy, peace,’ flourish in the heart, they must show/our hearts; these principles and doctrines, and the 
not come to God as slaves who must serve him, but |themselves to be there: and if the contrary dis-| practices necessarily depending upon them are, as 
as his redeemed children, who love to serve him, | positions—anger 
and who find his service perfect freedom. Let us pear in their stead, it proves either that we have |the bond,* by which we became centred into one 
study all the sweet relations in which he has re- 
vealed himself to us in the Scriptures,—father, |his, ‘orelsethat we have grieved that Holy spirit,’ 


Here is perpetual |and caused him for a time to withdraw his sacred 
and rational study for us; and the more we study 


understandings, and its power and influence upon 


it were, the terms that have drawn us together, and 


body and fellowship, and distinguished from others. 
Now, if any one, or more, so engaged with us, 
should arise to teach any other doctrine or doe- 
trines, coutrary to those which were the ground of 
our being one; who can deny, but the body hath 
/power in such a case to declare, This is not aecord- 
ing to the Truth we profess; and therefore we pro- 
nounce such and such doctrines to be wrong, with 





* Yet this is not so the bond, but that we have alsoa 

more inward and invisible, to wit, the life of righteous- 
|ness, whereby we also have unity with the upright seed 
jin all, even in those, whose understandings are not yet so 
enlightened. But to those who are once enlightened, 
\this is an outward bond; and if they suffer themselves 
to be darkened through disobedience, which, as it does 
in the outward bond, so it doth in the inward. 
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THE FRIEND. 


great Captain of salvation, whom no strait or dif-| from catching cold; but I may confess to the|obey thy will on such a small intelligent informa. 
ficulty could ever foil in the accomplishment of goodness of Divine Providence, in that His power|tion.’ I was instantly relieved thereby, belieyip 


their salvation. Blessed will all be who humbly) has, I think, been exalted in some meetings which|it to be from the § 
I have been able to attend, including the Quarterly | into all truth.” 


trust in Him to the end. 

“ Near London, Eleventh mo. 16th.—Let us be 
diligently watchful with that power which can yet 
rebuke all unclean spirits, while herewith we guard 
against our untoward tempers and dispositions, that 
would lead us to murmur as the children of Israel 
did in the wilderness, and were destroyed of the 
destroyer; and to ‘tempt Christ as some of them 
tempted’ Him, and were destroyed of serpents. 


Meeting for worship, and also in some more pri- 
vate seasons of religious retirement. Dover is a 
wonderful place, or rather the surrounding scene- 
ry. The lofty and venerable castle, the cliffs, the 
majestic opening between them to the sea, con- 
jtrasted with the verdant fields in the valley, the 
interspersion of trees and villages, with the river 
| gently gliding along, all inspired- my mind with 


There is a possibility of treading upon scorpions] delight, and raised my heart in praise to the Au- 
still, in the eternal might of our Redeemer, and of| thor of nature, while my body was in pain.” 


knowing what it is to be preserved, so as to over- 
’ 


come every hurtful and deadly thing.” 


About the same date—“ Does trouble spring out; 


of the ground? Is it thus a spontaneous thing? 


In a letter to one for whom she felt a deep in- 
terest, she writes, Eighth mo. 4th :-—“I hope thou 
hast the reward of peace, in thy obedience and 
submission to thy heavenly Father, who is, I hum- 


Surely no; but every particle of its weight passes| bly trust, preparing thy mind to be a dedicated 


through the scales in which mountains are weighed, 
and the balance which is in the hand of the Dread 


of nations, even lest there should be more than|reward of the righteous, even in this life. 


could be supported by His dependent little ones; 


servant of His, a good example to those around 
thee, wherever thou art, and to have the blessed 
Thy 


painful feelings, my precious , are his bap- 


so that with the temptations or trials that assail us,|tisms dispensed to thee for thy good, that thou 


a way is made for our escape. 


mayst be as a clean vessel in the house of the Lord. 


“Stockwell, 17th.——It is a favour that such is} would encourage thee to look to thy dear Sa- 


the oneness of the church of Christ, that all the 
members of the body, as they are kept by His 
power, are enabled to feel with and for each other, | we may be healed. 
even without that outward knowledge and inter-| 


course, which is nevertheless very precious, and 
truly desirable in the Divine will. 


{ much desire 


viour, who was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities, that by his stripes 
Oh! how glad Lam that He 
hath measureably made himself known to thee, 
and that thou lovest His appearing.” 

There are many up and down in this day, on 





we may be more and more united in the insepara-;| whom the Lord’s hand has been laid to fashion 


ble love of our dear Redeemer, and that He may 


hold us in his hand for evermore. 


'them for his use, and for the comfort and strength- 


In low times! ening of the church in its tribulated condition. It 


we are perhaps ready to call in question that which | will not promote their growth and fruit-bearing, 
we have tasted and handled of the word of life, as|to regard the clouds and the adverse winds, so as 
being really such, but ‘he that thinketh he knoweth/to turn away from the duties which their Lord 


anything, knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know;’| calls them to perform. 
therefore does it please the Lord to eclipse all for- 
mer experience of his goodness before his dearest 
children, that they may learn from season to season|dren forth in the work he appoints. 


to depend on Him alone.” 


“ Stockwell, Fifth mo. 5th, 1823.—May it please| 
Divine Goodness to increase the number of those) 


Ile can disperse clouds, 
and still the storm, and give energy to stand boldly 
for his cause, when his time arrives to put his cbil- 
Even the 
apostles walked by faith and not by sight; and 
though it is proper to tarry at Jerusalem, the quiet 
habitation, until we are endued with power and 


amongst the dear youth, who are ‘skillful in Ja-| authority from on high, yet we must not look for 


mentation,’ and valiant in the most glorious cause. 
There is oceasion for it here too, for few compara-| Lord’s will. 


great or irresistible impulses to force us to do the 
The intimations differ in strength and 


tively are prepared for the Lord’s service, for want) in clearness ; sometimes attended with a flow of 
of co-operating with his power in the heart. My/love to our heavenly Father and to the cause of 


soul is often poured out as it were, before the Most 


the salvation of souls—sometimes with feelings of 


High, that He may be pleased to visit our dear| great weakness and the disposition to hold back 
children with a peculiar sense of his love, well|lest we should err; but not being in haste to move, 
knowing that it is not enough to be preserved in a|the mind is finally favoured with clearness, and the 
state termed innocent, but that if any are brought) fear of withholding more than is meet, lest it land 


into a fitness to glorify Him in their right allot- 


in poverty and weakness, and dimness of vision, 


ments in His church, it must be by an acquaint-|adds conviction of the necessity of obeying the 


ance with the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire.” 


Lord’s eall. 


On one oceasion John Churchman 


After passing through severe illness, she appears) was tried with the suggestion that he had erred in 


to have gone to Dover for the purpose of recruit- 


speaking from a motion that was so gentle and 


ing health, whence she writes Sixth mo. 27th :—/low, that he might have refrained, which brought 


“T had pain in my face, ear, Xc., the day I left 
you, and mostly since; but it increased so much 
for two or three days, as greatly to impair my 
strength, and was attended with loss of appetite. 
Yesterday I sent for a surgeon who soon relieved 


him under great exercise to know the truth of his 
condition, in which he was secretly drawn to attend 
to something that spoke inwardly after this man- 
ner :—“ If thou wast to take a lad, an entire stran- 
ger to thy language and business, however likely 


me in a degree, by making a deep incision in the| he appeared for service, thou must speak loud and 


roof of the mouth, where he said an abscess had 
formed, that at once accounted for the great suf- 
fering I had felt. All these things are against my 
progressing in health as we hoped for, by coming 
all this long way from home. Had I not sought 
Divine counsel, it would have been doubly discour- 
aging since our tarriance here, to meet with so 
much obstruction to using the means for promoting 
health and strength; the weather has been un- 


distinctly to him, and perhaps with an accent or 
tone that might show thee to be in earnest to en- 
gage his attention and point out the business; but 
thou wouldst expect it should be otherwise with a 
child brought up in thy house, who knew thy lan- 
guage, and with whom thou hadst been familiar. 
Thou wouldst expect him to wait by thee, and 





pirit of Truth, that is to guide 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 


The fol owing exquisite lines on the birth of ap 
infant, written in India by Emily C. Judson, | 
have felt free to copy for “ The Friend.” —NY, 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh, so lovingly ! 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness, she lies ; 
Two rose Jeaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There ’s not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

O God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 

This seeming visitant from heaven ; 
This bird with the immortal wing, 

To me—to me, thy hand hath given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine ;— 
This life, which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear; 

The future with its light and gloom,— 
Time and eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 
Hear, O my God! oue earnest prayer :— 
Room for my bird in paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 


———— 


Selected. 


THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 


Come, gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock— 

And I will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the rock ; 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt's wrath and guile— 

And how a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You ’re weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide ; 

Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide? 

Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fix’d attention claim— 

O never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


Tis time to say thy evening hymn— 
My youngest infant dove ; 

Come, press thy velvet check to mine, 
And learn the lay of love. 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling, as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the angel's song. 


Good night—go, say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless you there, 
Are silent with the dead. 

A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life ; 

His cares protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife ; 

But who, upon your infant hearts, 
Shall like that mother write? 

Who touch the springs that rule the soul? 
Dear mourning babes, good night. 

Anon. 


a 


We may lose the whole of our worldly property, 
watch thy motions, so as to be instructed by thine|and yet be rich ; but if we lose our souls, the whole 
eye looking upon him, or pointing thy finger, and] world, though gained in licu of them, is but an i 


favourable, and it seems as if I could not keep} wouldst rebuke or correct such an one, if he did not| significant toy. 
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THE FRIEND. 


a 


For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned me 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 165.) 


m- 


SUSANNA MORRIS. 


When we find the whole or a great proportion of 
a family, as they grow up to maturity, manifesting 
religious stability, watchful circumspection, and a 
daily submission to the cross of Christ, we may 
well judge that a strict parental discipline has 


Iby an outstretched arm, we had likely perished, 
‘all of us that were in the vessel. It was, as it 
|were, an open boat, the master having left the 
aan at home, on the other side of the Bay. We 
|set sail on Seventh-day, in order to eross Chesa- 
|peake Bay, to Nansemond River, but the winds 
grew so boisterous that we were driven out to the 
open ocean, about ten leagues. It pleased the 
| Lord our God, that on our return toward the land, 
'we drove over a dreadful sand bar, into an inlet, 
called Carretuck, as we understood afterwards ; but 
our master was so lost, he knew not where he was. 


been exercised upon them, and that their parents | It was between Carolina and Virginia. Now let 
or guardians have themselves been cross-bearing|me say, the Lord our God is a God of knowledge, 
christians. The family of Robert and Susannajand by him the living are preserved, and sometimes 
Heath were of this class, many of them being de- | helped in a wonderful manner. 
dicated to the Lord from their youth. “My dear children, it is worthy of memory to 
Joseph Kirkbride being in England on a reli-|observe to you, how things fared with us in that 
gious visit in 1700, Robert Heath conversed with great trial. The sea ran over us, and thereby the 
him about the province of Pennsylvania, and fin-|little provision we had, was soaked in salt water, 
ally agreed to purchase of him a tract of land for a and we and our horses were left destitute of food, 
home for himself and family. In 1701, he, with his|and to all appearance likely to perish. We had 
wife Susanna, and their children, Robert, Susanna, lost our canoe, and were surrounded by great wa- 
Ann, Mary, Hannah and Elizabeth, came over to ters, and no inhabitants near us. There was a 
their new purchase. They settled within the limits grassy place near, and we thought it best to get 
of Abington Monthly Meeting, where they soon the master's horse out, and one of the men to ride 
became very useful in religious Society. Of the him thither at low water, that he might see if it 
five daughters, four became ministers of the gospel,| was an island. This he did, and the horse ate 


some of them remarkably eminent in their gifts, | some there, but he came back with tidings it was| 


and dedicated in their lives. |but an island. Then we thought it best to get the 
Susanna, the eldest daughter and perhaps the poor creatures there, that if possible, they might 
eldest child, was born in the year 1682. She was)shift awhile for themselves, whatever the Lord 
early brought into subjection to the cross of Christ,|might do with us. Then the master got the other 
and, in settling in life, was favoured with a com-| horses, and took them about half way to the grass, 
panion, truly helpful in a religious sense. On the and then let them go. But instead of going to the 
27th of Seventh month, 1703, she was married to| grassy land, they tacked contrary, and I thought 
Morris Morris, a member of the same Monthly |as foreign to land. We saw their landing, and we 
Meeting, so that she still continued near her be-|were ready to think that the Higher Power knew 
loved parents, and precious sisters. For sixteen|best where to send them. So it was; for, on the 
years after her marriage, we find little trace of| third day, as I was lying down on the deck in a still 
Susanna Morris in religious Society. She had five|frame of mind, it sprung in my mind to get up, 
sons and several daughters, and her duty and in-|and look about me, which I did. As far as I could 
clination both drew her homewards. |see, there were coming two canoes and two men, but 
At what time she first opened her mouth in the they came not to us untilevening. ‘They informed 
ministry of the gospel, we know not; but in 1718,|our master what place we were in, but were not 
we find her an acknowledged minister, representing | willing to put us on shore there. One of them said 
the meeting of ministers of Abington Monthly Meet-|he would come to-morrow. When he took us on 
ing. About the close of 1722, she believed it her|shore, it was at the same place where our poor 
duty to pay a religious visit to Friends in the| wounded horses had landed without information or 
Southern Provinces, and finding her beloved friend, help from man. It was six miles to the first house; 
Aun Roberts, under a similar concern, they made |the man was not willing to go with us, and the 
preparation for the journey. Being furnished by| master was not able. Our company had but little 
their respective Monthly Meetings with certificates | food, from Seventh-day morning until the Fourth- 
of unity, as likewise certificates from the Philadel-|day following in the afternoon, For all that, I was 
phia Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, held Third | thankful that we were got on shore, and Ann Ro- 
mo. 4th, 1723, they soon after set forth on the, berts and myself set forward towards a poor wi- 
journey on horseback. They attended the Yearly | dow’s house, which, the man informed us, lay near 
Meeting for Maryland at West River, in the begin- the sea, six miles off. When we came within half 
ning of the Fourth month, after which, crossing over,|a mile of the house, we were likely to go out of the 
they visited meetings on the Eastern Shore, from way, there being no path, the sea having overflowed 
the lower part of which they took passage in a boat | where we should go, the easterly winds blowing hard. 
for Nansemond River, probably a little stream, which I thought the Lord’s mercy was greatly extended to 
emptied at Chuckatuck into James Bay. We will|us, his poor handmaids, for the woman of the house 
now give a brief account of this journey, as pre-|came to the seaside, to meet us and salute us after 
pared after her return by Susanna Morris, for the this manner: ‘Good women, how came you hither? 
benefit of her children. | Was it to do the will of God?’ When we got to 
“] was drawn to visit Friends in Carolina, Vir- ‘the cottage, she showed as kind as she could. We 
ginia, and Maryland, with a good companion ; and | heard of our horses after we had been there several 
I may truly say, the Lord’s presence went along|days. They were about a quarter of a mile from 
with us, and favoured us among the people in ga-|the widow’s house, and that was many miles from 
therings where we met to wait on him, and I do|any other. Our horses had but one thing to hin- 
not remember that we met with any opposers to|der them from going threescore or one hundred 
what we had given us to say to them in all these/ miles from us. If there had not been a hand of Help 
countries. But we met with hardships otherways.|!at work, it certainly would have been so; the 
In getting over the great Bay Chesapeake, we met) place where they were, was so haunted by mosqui- 
with hard and boisterous winds, and were thereby | toes. 
driven out to sea. Had not the Lord favoured us| “Now some may say, how got you your saddles 


land clothes from the vessel? We got our horses, 
‘and rode bare-backed the six miles again, and yet 
got not our saddles. The master had sent the 
man, who was sent, | may say, from many miles 
to help us, to his neighbourhood for people to get 
off the shallop. When he came, [the master] 
promised he would bring our things in a canoe. 
Therefore, we had to ride the same way back again. 
Those twelve miles, at other times, might have been 
a great hardship; but surely the Lord makes hard 
things easy for those that are willing to serve him. 
Now, my children, let me tell you how we got safe 
to Carolina. I heard it was between sixty and one 
hundred miles, and no guide for us but the Holy 
One. Had he not supported our minds, we might 
have fainted in our journey. But blessed be his 
most holy name and power, our hearts were filled 
with thankfulness and cheerfulness to set forward. 
We had a prosperous journey, and got well there ; 
our poor wounded horses carried us amongst Friends. 
Mine died there, but my companion’s escaped, and 
she rode on him home again.” 

The two Friends were soon industriously engaged 
in visiting Friends about Pasquetank and Perqui- 
mans, and having finished their labours with the 
Monthly Meeting at Perquimans, held Sixth mo. 
4th, they received a return certificate of cordial 
unity and love. From thence they proceeded 
homewards, attending the meetings of Friends in 
Virginia, and the Western Shore of Maryland, on 
their way. They were at Nancemond Monthly 
Meeting on the 13th of the Sixth month, which 
meeting also gave forth a kindly certificate of unity 
with their services. They reached home in the 





Ninth month, after an eventful and trying journey 
in many respects to themselves, and yet, as far as 
respects the church, an eminently prosperous one. 


The valuable Friends, at the Clitts in Maryland, 
after they had passed home, although they do not 
appear to have attended any meeting for business 
there, deemed it right to send after them a testi- 
mony of unity with their gospel labours in those 
parts. 

In closing her account of this journey, Susanna 
Morris writes, “1 have given a short account of the 
many trials the Lord helped us through. We got 
safe home to our husbands and families again, and 
[ may say, the Lord was my exceeding great re- 
ward, for | felt sweet peace in my bosom.” 

(To be continued.) 
seeeenipiiiatiaantet 
[From the American Journal of Insanity.] 
Sane and Insane. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE LOSS OF REASON, 
(Concluded from page 163.) 

That brief journey was a strange one indeed. 
Its incidents are burned into my memory, and will 
live there while memory exists. Searcely had the 
train started, ere a world of phantasies, each of 
which I clearly remember, filled my vision and m 
mind. As the train approached Syracuse, the whole 
world seemed astir. My mind was yet full of the 
exciting political campaign through which I had 
just passed. The polls were closed, but the cam- 
paign was not yet over forme. Villages and great 
fields were filled with immense mass meetings of 
all parties. They lined either side of the road, and 
presented to me a scene of the most exciting and 
interesting character. Numerous shadowy political 
friends informed me that ex-Governor Seymour 
was to address a multitude at Syracuse. I briefly 
thanked them, and looked forward with intense 
interest to the gathering. As we journeyed on, 
the fields on either side of the cars began to fill up 
with incalculable numbers of people, marching in 
solid columns many miles in length, and liberally 
sprinkled with military—‘ horse, foot, and dra- 








goons.” I can never forget those serried hosts, or 
my disappointment, on reaching Syracuse, at being 
informed that it would be impossible to visit the 
Asylum at Utica, if we tarried to attend the great 
mass meeting. So I made a score of apologies, 
and, amid the fancied tumult of thronging thou- 
sands and the march of interminable processions, 
the train thundered on toward Utica. ‘The strange 
delusion kept pace with the swift-going train. On 
either side of the road the country was alive with 
people and processions, either gathered at or mov- 
ing toward places for mass meetings of the people. 
My focus of vision was incessantly filled with this 
political phantasmagoria. In all directions were 
to be seen enormous gatherings of human beings, 
endless processions of armies with banners, count- 
less transparencies and mottoes, and no end of ex- 
cited orators on stumps and rostrums, sawing the 
air with their arms, and full of dreadful and dange- 
rous gesticulation. One speaker pointed proudly 
to an immense piece of canvas stretched from an 
oak to a palmetto, on which were inscribed the 
words, “South Carolina and Dr. Kane! The Union 
is safe! !’’? I remember calling my brother's atten- 
tion to it, and indulging in some criticism on it, in 
which he fully agreed. 

All the way to Utica, we were beset with pro- 
cessions and mass meetings, and on one occasion, | 
was Called out upon the platform to make a speech. 
It resulted in the manufacture of an apology, which 
was not very graciously received; and my impres- 
sion was, when I took my seat, that I had made a 
failure. 

At one time, all the people in the car, except 
myself, attempted the rather difficult feat of stand- 
ing on their heads! 1 laughed heartily at this, 
but was soon attracted in another direction by a 
violent and earnest speech from my old friend Gen. 
King, of the Milwaukie Sevtine/, in favour of the 
election of Col. Fremont. He stood at one side of 
the centre of the car, and I noticed that his chin 
drummed incessantly upon the cross rod that form- 
ed the under portion of the light baggage-rack of 
the coach. I told him that | cared nothing for 
his harangue, but feared that his lower jaw was 
injured. He replied, that he could “hold his jaw” 
when he pleased. Myself, brother, and friend oc- 
cupied seats together. There was room with a re- 
versed seat for another. It seemed to me that the 
space was filled with a cane and umbrella rack, and 
that the handles and tops of these articles sprouted 
out vigorously in all manner of indigenous and 
exotic plants and flowers. Oh, they were beauti- 
ful and fragrant! And yet I could not crowd out 
the lurking suspicion that there was something 
wrong about the whole matter. 

This idea haunted me through the whole period 
of my trouble—that even what I saw that was un- 
real, and that pleased me, was mot right. My 
mind was constantly engaged in a brisk and earnest 
argument on a thousand points that every passing 
phantasy raised; and yet there was a strange and 
almost overpowering impression that all I saw was 
real, This conflict seemed to mark the boundary 
lines that divided sanity from insanity. ‘To me 
this strife was one of the most unpleasant features 
of my trial. It was kept up in a thousand ways, 
until I was restored to soundness of mental health. 

I will pass over the incidents connected with my 
arrival at Utica—although all of them are clear 
and distinct in my memory—and pass at once to 
the recital of the closing scenes in “my case.” 


THE FRIEND. 


and excitement were very great. I told the story 
of my griefs to my fellow patients, whose attention 


I could command; and when none of these would| 


listen, there was no lack of imaginary friends and 
sympathizers. 

Up to this period, the sense of sight was seri- 
ously affected. During this afternoon and the night 
following, as well as a portion of the succeeding 
day, the sense of hearing became affected. I at- 
tributed this, in a great degree, to the mental ex- 
citement caused by a vivid consciousness of the fact 
that I was shut up in the Asylum as a madman! 
Thoughts of home, and of family, and of business, 
and of friends, and of a dreadful and nameless ca- 
lamity, filled my mind; and then I heard familiar 
voices in the hall, in other rooms, and out of doors, 
talking of my case, wondering that I was in the 
Asylum, and devising means for my release. 
essayed to confer with them, but was repulsed by 
the officials of the Asylum, (so I thought,) and was 
forced to beat a hasty retreat tomy room. An 
attendant induced me, at last, to lie down in my 
room. I made up my mind that I must make the 
best of it, took his advice, strove to get interested 
in putting my room in order, unpacking my bag- 
gage, and at length threw myself upon my bed. 
But, though wearied to the last degree, there was 
no sleep for me. My eyes closed and opened in- 
voluntarily. It was torture. The window over the 
door of the room, and all the space behind it, was 
filled with a pyramid of curious faces, all staring 
intently upon me. Unable to endure this, I got 
up, and went out into the hall. Patients were mov- 
ing about; but what particularly attracted my at- 
tention was a group of at least one hundred strange- 
looking dogs at the upper end of the hall. It 
seemed to me that men and women were feeding 
and caressing them, and that among the crowd the 
heads of splendid blooded English bulls and cows 
appeared with their full front, great, honest eyes, 
and delightful short, sharp, and crooked horns. 
Having made the acquaintance of the venerable 
M , 1 asked him what those creatures were? 
alluding to the dogs. Said I, “M , they all 
look marvellously like dogs, except each specimen 
has a neck and head like a human being. What 
do you call them?” M kindly and promptly 
replied, “ Sir, those creatures we call bipeds. They 
are cultivated and cared for by Dr. Gray, who has 
a fancy that way. One of their peculiarities is, 
that they do not dre.” At this assurance I was 
much relieved, though M ’s explanation in re- 
gard to the introduction into the hall of the cattle 
was not altogether clear or satisfactory, he assuring 
me that it was in accordance with a special enact- 
ment of the Common Council of Utica! 

Perhaps the singular (to me, at least) halluci- 
nations of sight that troubled me may be illustra- 
ted still more clearly by the recital of the follow- 
ing instances, which I select from a thousand of 
the “same sort.” Along one side of the hall 
were ranged (if I remember aright) five tables, 
covered with table-spreads. The arrangement of 
these covers was such that each table seemed to me 
to be the head and shoulders of magnificient short- 
horned Durham cattle. 

Looking from a window of the Asylum, I was 
surprised to see a regiment of militia, in splendid 
uniform, drawn up in front of the grounds. A vast 
crowd of people gathered there from the city. 
They came in all manner of vehicles. I marvel- 














led to see that all the omnibusses drove inside of 


When it flashed upon my mind, as it did at last,|the gate, the horses were unhitched and turned 
that I was actually an inmate of the Asylum, and|loose, and the coaches were turned over on their 


not a guest—that my brother and my friend were |sides. 


I called the attention of a patient to this 


gone—that a simple stratagem, which I had un-|fact, and he replied that there would not be ano- 


consciously aided, had imprisoned me, my anguish|ther Presidential election until 1860, and that he| tention whatever to my remarks, but steadily and 


1! 


—— 
would then be elected. While I was marvellj 
at this reply, the military pageant disappeared 
the omnibusses passed out, filled with people in the 
Shaker costume, and I went into the reading room 
at the end of the hall, where I was introduced ty 
those who were actually assembled, and where | 
met multitudes of friends and acquaintances who 
were vot there. I spent the evening in this Place, 
Two pictures hanging in the room, seemed to me 
to be windows looking into large bazaars. One 
was filled with confectionery, cakes, cigars, &c., and 
was attended by plump and smiling negro women 
one of whom kindly smuggled into my pockets 
sundry and diverse cigars, which formed the ground. 
work of a portion of the night of trouble that fol. 
lowed. Having long smoked cigars to excess, and 
being debarred that precious privilege in the Asy- 
lum, I was bent on the stolen luxury of a smoke 
in my room; and, before morning dawned, had 
filled my boots and hat and bed with half-consumed 
Havanas, and fought lustily every effort that was 
made to detect me in the act of smoking. 

The other picture was a variety store, filled with 
rich goods of all descriptions, and the attendants 
were all mulattoes. I thought all this was strange, 
and argued that it was not in accordance with the 
rules of the Asylum, or the welfare of the patients, 
Stiil, I by no means objected to the gratuity offered 
in the shape of cigars. The temptation was irre. 
sistible. 

During this eventful evening, every moment of 
which seemed to cover the space of an hour, I 
seemed to be constantly dropping articles—books, 
eye-glass, watch-key, &c.,—that I could not pick 
up, except with the utmost difficulty, and often not 
at all. This troubled me for several days 

When it became dark, I looked out of a window 
opposite me, knowing that I should certainly see 
some sort of a spectre. I wondered first what it 
would be—what shape it would take—and was 
/not at all shocked or surprised to behold, hanging 
| from hooks, two beautiful specimens of human ske- 
|letons, male and female, and prepared with the 
|skill and care that characterize the French in this 
‘respect. I confess I rather admired them, and 
| was somewhat surprised at the lack of interest man- 
ifested on the part of those of the strange company 
I was in to whom I pointed out the beauty of the 
preparations and the perfection of the anatomy of 
each skeleton. At the same time, superb dogs 
filled the room—beautiful lop-eared English rabbits 
jumped from the flues connected with the heating 
apparatus, and the air was all astir above my head 
and in the hall with innumerable birds, of an inf- 
nite variety of plumage and song. 

After the first night of my confinement in the 
Asylum, I entered upon a new classification, and 
took my meals with a new class of patients. This 
was the closing chapter in my case. At the termi- 
jnation of a long and delightfully oblivious slumber, 
I arose, partook of a hearty meal, and sat down to 
read a paper that had been kindly furnished we 
by my medical attendant. 

I sat in a rocking-chair opposite the hall I have 
just spoken of. While reading, a noise attracted 
my attention; and, looking up, I saw standing in- 
side the glass door a stalwart figure, arrayed in 
light-coloured cloak that nearly covered him, & 
pair of dark pantaloons, a huge pair of boots, a 
slouched hat, and “spectacles on nose.” The silver 
head of a large cane peered up from the folds of 
his cloak, and upon this my visitor's chin rested. 
Supposing him to be a visitor who had wandered 
from the hall above, I politely informed him that 
by stepping down to the door of the first hall, and 
knocking he would be attended to. He paid no at- 
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solidly stared at me, I gave him other choice items 
of adviee, but with the same result. Getting angry, 
[ resolved to leave him to his luck and his fate, 






i o 
it was, a8 I afterwards found, bottom upward. 


Still, 1 was not at ease, and occasionally peeped 
over the paper, to see what my unbidden and un- 
welcome visitor was about. ‘here he stood, mo- 
tionless as a statue, glaring at me from eyes utterly 
devoid of “speculation.” [ had just given bim up, 
when a slight noise at the door attracted my atten- 
tim. Again looking up, I saw the attendant ap- 
proaching from the hall with a patient. To my 
utter astonishment, the door was unlocked, opened, 
and the attendant and the patient passed right 
through my mysterious friend! The door was re- 
locked, they went their way, and there stood the 
stranger glaring upon me! I sat a moment, and 
then, under much excitement, advanced toward my 
visitor. Instantly he vanished. I sat down, bathed 
in perspiration, and never from that moment have 
Iseen anything save realities. He was the last of 
the “innumerable company” of spectres. 

Thus the veil lifted ; the whole paraphernalia of 
visual hullucination passed away. Reason resumed 
her sway on her old throne, and I was at once 
“clothed and in my right mind.” My complete 
recovery soon followed, and with a glad heart I 
returned to a happy home, rendered infinitely happy 
by my restoration. 

Since my return home I have experienced no 
trouble whatever, and have been able to perform 
my daily and arduous professional labours. 

saemaithalidlinicd 


“Religious” Warfare. 


If a forbearing temper should be maintained 
towards the irreligious, how much more by the 
professors of religion towards each other. As it is 
a lamentable instance of human infirmity that 
there is often much of hostility carried on by good 
men who profess the same faith ; so it is a striking 
proof of the litigious nature of man, that thisspirit 
is less excited by broad distinctions (such as con- 
science ought not to reconcile) than by shades of 
opinion, that the world would not know that they 
existed at all, if, by their animosity the disputants 
were not so anxious to inform it.— Hannah More. 
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As the weather-wise may like, at some future 
time, to know how 1857 conducted himself in an 
atmospherical, pluvial and meteorological point of 
view, we annex the following schedule of the wea- 
ther, &e., in this latitude, as compared with the 
year immediately proceeding. 











THE TEMPERATURE OF THE MONTHS. 
















Months. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 

1856. 1857. 1856. 1857. 1856. 1857. 
January, 40 36 4 11* 2415 18.33 
February, 46 69 2 2 1610 37.25 
March, 48 58 5 3 32.85 35.98 
April, 80 68 24 14 53.36 42.39 
May, 87 82 40 34 60.00 57.84 
June, 96 87 28 45 7444 67.32 
July, 98 90 64 47 79.68 73.37 
August, 90 90 53 £448 72.85 72.18 
September, 90 81 44 37 67.30 73.91 
October, 78 74 35 29 55.58 53.82 
November, 75 74 31 12 45.43 42.39 
December, 61 587 9 12 32.72 38.11 





1} inches snow fell on December 29, 1857. 





The following table exhibits the number of in- 
thes of rain during 1857, as compared with the 
Lumber of inches in 1856 : 


— 







*Below zero. 





and raising my paper, commenced reading, though Feb. 
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= — Perm ae ‘day, and took care of theirchildren. Subsequent- 
a Sen nenes. ances. | ly to this period their place of deposit or work-room 

Jan. a 3.30 | July, 1.51 3.10! Was several times changed. 
March aan a 6.00 10.00! Tn the year 1815, they were incorporated un- 
April » oo 30 | Sept. 4.01 1.00) der the present title, and in the year 1816, bought 
Mav ’ 3.53 6.80 — 1.30 ped property in Ranstead court, whither they remov- 
may, 2.59 5.40 | Nov. 2.07 1.20 | od. This proving too limited for the increasing 
— 1.93 6.40 | Dee. 2.94 3.50 number of applicants, the building at present occu- 
ae 33.92 44.30 |pied [No 112 North Seventh St.,] was purchased 


in the year 1846, where the society continues its 
endeavours to act according to the designs of its 
original founders. 

129 women and 44 children have been admitted 
to the institution this winter: the women receive a 


THE RAIN GAUGE, 


Exhibiting the amount of rain which has fallen 
each year siuce 1840: 





Year. No. Inches. | Year. No. Inches. |small compensation per day for their work, and are 
1540, 47.40 | 1849, 42.09 | provided with a good substantial dinner, and the 
1841, 55.50 | 1850, 54.54 [children are taken care of by assistants employed 
1842, 43.53 | 1851, 32.50 |for the purpose. The articles made are sold at 
1843, 46.91 | 1852, 45.74 | low prices to pay their cost and thereby contribute 
1844, 40.17 | 1853, 40.66 to keep up the funds. 

1845, 40.00 1854, 40.18 By this excellent system, respectable women 
1846, 44.38 1855, 44.09 | possessing very little means, have a place of em- 
1847, 45.09 1386, 33.92 | ployment during five days of the week, where they 
1548, 35.00 1857, 44.30 are kept warm and their children provided for, 


With his inexorable seythe, Death has mowed | Without cost to the parents, or hindering them 
us down as follows: from leaving their home to obtain work—and the 
compensation they receive gives them means to 
Under 5 years. Adults. Females. Colored. Total. procure food for the remainder of the week at their 

5577 A 3679 4908 537 =—-10,839| own apartments. 

The | quantity of gas made at the three works! ‘The income of the society being diminished by 
belonging to the city, during the past year, has|the decease of some of their annual subcribers, 
been 470,000,000 cubic feet, being an increase of| the loss of rent during part of the year, from one 
35,000 000 cubic feet, or 8 per cent. over that|of their stores, and the sinking of a considerable 
produced in 1856. investment inthe Bank of Pennsylvania, the associa- 

The length of street mains laid is a little over|tion would ask their friends and customers to con- 
3000 feet, or 3-5ths of a mile. tinue the patronage hitherto so kindly extended ; 

Mains added, 3000 feet, making a total of|and it would also solicit az enlargement of the 
1,135,221 feet, or 215 miles; services added, 736 | /is¢ of anual subscribers to an institution unexcep- 
feet, making a total of 35,182 feet; lights added, | tionable in its mode of applying charity, and which 
16,800, making a totalof 333,701.—_.N. American, |they believe, confers much comfort at comparatively 
small expense. 

Persous inclining to subscribe are requested to 
leave their names and residence at the House of 
| Industry, No. 112 North Seventh St., or with Mary 
Ann Bacon, Jr., Treasurer, No. 313 Race St. 
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We have received a copy of the “ Report of 
ithe Female Society of Philadelphia for the Relief 
and Employment of the Poor’—1858. This is 
‘one of the unobtrusive yet effective benevolent 
‘institutions which abound in our city, and sustanti- 
ate their claims upon the liberality of our citizens! 
iby the positive good they effect through their| 
‘unostentatious and judicious exertions. 

As many years have passed since the institution | 
|of this society, and its history is but little known, | 
we avail ourselves of the following brief notice of| 
it, furnished by one of the members, to bring it! 
before the notice of our readers, and solicit their 
aid for its impaired resources. 

The “Female Society of Philadelphia for the 
Relief and Employment of the Poor,’”’ commenced 
its organization in the year 1793. Widows and 
|orphans were the special objects of its charity and 
|aid ; probably occasioned in part by the devastation 
and suffering arising from the mortality by the 
yellow fever which prevailed in that year within 
|the citye Their number and their funds were 
small, and they procured two rooms in Vidells’ 
alley back of Chesnut above Second street, where 


As some of our readers in the country have 
been, and perhaps still are interested in the culti- 
vation of the Chinese sugar cane, and as we may 
suppose are desirous of correct information respec- 
ting the experiments for extracting and granulating 
the sugar, we give below a notice taken from a late 
paper, of a pamphlet published by Joseph 8. Lov- 
ering, setting forth the course pursued by him in 
the matter, and the success attending it. 


SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE. 

We have received from Joseph S. Lovering, Oakhill, 
Philadelphia county, five different samples of sugar, the 
result of seven experiments, made by him with the 
Chinese sugar-cane. J.S. Lovering planted the seeds 
last year, to determine the value of the plant in its sugar- 
producing qualities. First, he established, by polarscopic 
observation, the presence of crystallized sugar in the 
cane, and then he began his experiments, of which he 
gives a detailed account in a pamphlet which he has 
{published, and to which we refer those interested in the 
matter, our purpose being to record only the general 
result. The first experiment was a discouraging one, 
and the dark visced mass stood six days without the 
sign of a crystal; but being kept warm four days longer 
yielded a crop of soft crystals. The second produced a 


, a : . . yellow-brown sugar, as dry as and abont the colour of 
they held their mootngs and kept their small stock second quality Caba sugar used by refiners. For the 


of goods. Spinning and sewing were then given|acre 6254 lbs. sugar, and 123% gallons molasses, pro- 
to deserving women at their own homes, and many |duced from 18,148 canes, yielding 1737 gallons juice, 
persons were relieved with food, clothing and medi- | weighing 9 lbs. per gallon, or 15,633 lbs., being 4 per 
cine. In 1797, they opened a small house in a | cent. of sugar and 9.50 per cent. of molasses, or 13.50 


} . ¢ ° 
: Q 1 per cent. together. The third experiment was a failure. 
courtrunning from Arch St. above Second St. where The fourth was very successful, producing 1221.85 lbs. 


they received and employed poor women during the | to the acre and 74.39 gallons of molasses. The fifth pro- 
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duced white sugar directly from the cane without refin- 
ing. The seventh experiment was in refining, and 15 
lbs. of good loaf sugar were produced from the proceeds 
of the experiment considered failures. 

The conclusion that J. S. L. comes to is, that an acre 
will probably yield 1466.22 Ibs. of sugar and 74.39 gal- 
lons of molasses from 1847 gallons of juice. The weather 
was unpropitious to the ripening of the cane, and, pro- 
bably, ten per cent. was lost in consequence, which 
would increase the quantity to 1612 lbs. of sugar and 
81 8-10 gallons of molasses, a yield very nearly corre- 
sponding to the best-conducted Louisiana plantations. 
The best time for sugar making is, when the seeds are 
all ripe and after several frosts, the thermometer below 30 
degrees; frost or hard freezing does not hurt the juice 
nor the sugar, but warm weather after frost does. Cane 
cut and housed, or shocked in the field will probably 
keep unchanged a long while. When the juice is ob- 
tained, the process of sugar making should proceed con- 
tinuously without delay. The clarification should be as 
perfect as possible—bullock’s blood and milk of lime 
will answer for clarification, skimming being required 
constantly. The concentration and boiling done after 
clarification should be as rapid as possible in shallow 
evaporators. With these conditions secured, it is as 
easy, J. S. L. says, to make good sugar from the Chinese 
sugar-cane as to make a pot of good mush, and easier 
than to make a kettle of good apple butter. These ex- 
periments, conducted by an intelligent gentleman, exten- 
sively engaged in the sugar-refining business in this city, 
settle at once all question respecting the production of 
sugar from the Chinese cane, and the value of that plant 
to the agriculture of the country. They are of the most 
reliable character, and, coming from a person of his ex- 
perience, cannot fail to make a strong impression upon 
the minds of all interested in the culture of the new 
plant. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to First mo. 16th. 
™ The steamer Ariel, which left Bremen on the 31st of 
Twelfth month, was lying in the port of Cork for repairs. 
When a week out, and during the prevalence of a strong 
westerly gale, her starboard shaft broke, and she sus- 
tained other damages which compelled an abandonment 
of the voyage. The Canada touched at Cork, and brought 

on the Ariel’s mails and sixty-six of her passengers. 

The steamer Leviathan had been moved to within six 
feet of the extremity of the launching ways. She would 
remain in that position until the prevailing spring tides 
were over, when she would be pushed off the ways, and 
so await the high tides at the end of the month. 

Reform meetings were being extensively held both in 
London and other parts of the empire. The Uhartists 
were taking part in them. 

On the 14th inst., the Bank of England reduced its 
rate of discount to five per cent., and it was expected 
there would soon bea further reduction. The best paper 
was negotiated at 3} to 4 percent. The money market 
was easy. The bullion in the Bank was still rapidly in- 
creasing. A new loan, on account of the Indian war, 
was expected. The amount is said to be from six to ten 
millions sterling. Consols, 943. 

The state of trade at Manchester was unfavourable. 
The Liverpool cotton market was less active. Sales of 
the week, 35,000 bales. During the week, prices de- 
clined 4d. Breadstuffs were dull and declining. Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore flour, 24s.; Ohio, 25s.; wheat, 
from 6s. to 8s. per 70 pounds. 

On the evening of the 14th, an attempt was made at 
Paris to destroy the Emperor's life, as he was about en- 
tering the opera-house, in company with the Empress. 
Several projectiles resembling bomb-shells, were hurled 
in the midst of the group, surrounding the Emperor, 
which exploded as they fell, wounding about sixty per- 
sons, several of them mortally. The Emperor was un- 
burt, although his hat was perforated by one of the frag- 
ments. Many arrests had been made; the conspirators 
are said to be Italians. 

The monthly statement of the Bank of France shows 
a loss of over eleven millions francs, in specie, held in 
Paris, and a gain of twenty-seven millions in the coun- 
try branches. 

The American ship Adriatic, which was confiscated 
by the French Court of Appeals, on account of her col- 
lision with the steamer Lyonnais, (thus causing the loss 
of the latter,) had made her escape from detention at 
Marseilles. A French war steamer went in pursuit with- 
out effect. ; 

Bravo Murillo had been elected President of the Spa- 
nish Cortez, by a majority of eight over the Ministerial 
candidate. The Ministry consequently tendered their 
resignation, but it was not accepted by the Queen. 





































































































































































































Further accounts from Naples show the recent earth-| San Francisco dates to First month 5th, and $1,565,779 


quake to have been far more calamitous, than was at 
first supposed. An extensive district has suffered se- 
verely, the houses of the inhabitants being destroyed, 
and in many cases the people buried in the ruins. Se- 
veral thousand dead bodies had been dug out from the 
remains of the overthrown villages. It was supposed 
that from 13,000 to 14,000 persons in all had perished. 

From Russia, it is stated that the Nobles of the dis- 
trict of Nigna, Novogorod, following the examples of the 
Nobles of Lithuania and St. Petersburg, had asked the 
Emperor’s permission to enfranchise their serfs, and the 
Emperor had granted their request. 

The Austrian army was being largely reduced. About 
50,000 men had already been discharged. 

A special commission of the German Diet has reported 
on the affairs of the German Duchies and Denmark. 
has recommended that the Federal Dict should make the 
cause its own, and not allow the King of Denmark any 
longer to delay satisfying the federal laws, and acting 
up to treaties. 

A contract had been entered into between the Greek 
government and a telegraph company to unite Greece, 
by means of the electric cable, with the Ionian Islands, 
and thence with Trieste on the one hand, and, on the 
other, with Turkey and Vienna by Syra and Constan- 
tinople. 

Mercantile confidence was beginning to revive on the 
continent. At Hamburg, the rate of discount fell to 24 
per cent., but subsequently advanced to 3 per cent. 

The weekly mail from Bombay, with dates to Twelfth 
mo. 24th, had reached Alexandria. It contained nothing 
from Oude or Cawnpore, owing to the communication 
being cut off between Calcutta and Bombay. 
and 73rd regiments of the Bengal army had mutinied, thus 
extinguishing the native army. There were 24,000 Eu- 
ropean troops in the Bengal Presidency. An insurrec- 
tion had broken out at Kolapore, but it was speedily 
suppressed. The Punjaub, Scinde and Bombay, were 
all quiet. The Commander-in-chief, Sir Colin Campbell, 
having relieved the Lucknow garrison, evacuated the 
place, and returned to Cawnpore, with the women, the 
wounded and the state prisoners, 23 lacs of rupees, and 
the King’s jewels. 

Further news from Canton was brought by the Indian 
mail. The Admiral and a principal portion of the Eng- 
lish, had gone up the Canton river. The city is reported 
to be mined. 

MEXICO.—At the latest dates, the whole country 
was in a state of anarchy and confusion. The rising 


had actually begun. 
flict had taken place, resulting in the loss of over one 
hundred lives, and the wounding of many more. On the 
17th, the day previous to the sailing of the steamer, a 
truce for 24 hours between the opposing forces was 
agreed to. 

GUATEMALA.—The Legislature met on the 25th of 
Eleventh month, and the President delivered his usual 
message. The country is said to be peaceful and pros- 
perous. Trade and commerce were steadily increasing. 

NICARAGUA. — Amicable relations have been re- 
stored with Costa Rica. A bank has been organized in 
the latter State. The cholera has made great ravages in 
many parts of Central America. Portions of Honduras 
especially have suffered severely. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to whom the subject had been 
referred, reported in relation to the Neutrality laws, and 
the arrest of Walker by Com. Paulding. They defend 
the laws, and propose an amendment designed to in- 
crease their efficiency. Paulding’s proceedings are ex- 
cused, but with the remark that they should not be 
drawn into a precedent. The proposition to increase the 
regular army has met with strong opposition. The 
Kansas question still forms the most prominent topic of 
discussion. The Senate Committee on Territories has 
reported a bill for the admission of the State of Minnesota 
into the Union. Wilson, of Massachusetts, introduced a 
resolution authorizing the appointment of a commission 
to examine into the difficulties connected with affairs in 
Utah, and whether they can be settled without resort to 
force. The resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The Secretary of the Treasury, in re- 
spouse to a resolution of the Senate, has communicated 
a statement showing the amount of revenue collected 
during the six years ending Sixth month last, together 
with the expenses and number of employees. The total 
























collection $21,752,022; number of persons employed in 
1852, 2530; do. in 1857, 3088. 
California.—The last arrival from Aspinwall brought 
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amount collected was $355,409,733 ; the expenses of 


The 34th| 


against the dictatorship of Comonfort was general. The} 
coalition were marching upon the city, and civil war| Rothschilds, of Paris, amounts at present to forty mil- 
At the capital, a sanguinary con-}| 









in gold. Downieville was again destroyed by fire on New 
Year’s day. Loss estimated at $480,000. Business Was 
very dull. The export of gold, during the year 1957 
amounted to $49,256,138. In 1856, it was $1,725,009 
greater. On the morning of the 24th of Twelfth month 
a slight shock of earthquake was felt in San Franciseo, 
Fine specimens of cotton have been raised in Tulare 
county. The annual session of the California Legisla. 
ture commenced on the 4th ult. The State finances were 
in a favourable condition. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 454. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 191. 

Miscellaneous.—The Weather in England continues ag 
remarkably mild as on this side the ocean. There are 
gardens in the vicinity of London, where summer rogeg 
are in full bloom, 

Madagascar.—The latest accounts state that the per- 
secution of the christians was continued with unabated 
severity. Thirteen had been put to death, many had 
been tortured horribly, and numbers of them were re. 
duced to slavery. 

Tobacco.—It is stated that the consumption of tobacco 
in France is increasing so rapidly that the imperial ma- 
nufactories can scarcely supply the demand, and the 
revenue from the sales of the present year is expected to 
reach one hundred million francs. 

Elk Broken to Farm Labour.—The Humboldt (Cal.) 
Times tells of a farmer in thit vicinity, who has two 
yokes of large elk broken to work like oxen. They are 
not so valuable, however, as the cattle team, for which 
reason, few have, as yet, been broken in. 

Horrors of the Slave Trade.—Tne British ship of war 
Sappho has captured a slaver of one thousand tons bur- 
then, on the west coast of Africa. The slaver was run 
ashore to prevent capture, and after throwing overboard 
eight hundred of the negroes, the crew escaped to the 
shore in boats. Half of the negroes thrown overboard 
were drowned. Four hundred more were found on board 
the slaver, which was subsequently burnt to the water's 
edge. 

The Coolie Trade.—The ship Kate Hooper. of Baltimore, 
which sailed from Macao for Havana, on the 15th of Tenth 
mo. last, with a cargo of Chinese, was at Angier, Eleventh 
mo. 22d, waiting for men from Batavia. The Coolies 
had mutinied and got possession of the ship between 
decks. They had fired the ship three times, and fifty of 
their number had been shot by the officers, in their 
efforts to quell the mutiny. 

Funded Property of the Rothschilds.—According to & 
Belgian paper, the funded property of the House of 


lions sterling. 

Winnebagoes—The Winnebago Indians in Minnesota 
raised, last year, over 5000 bushels of wheat in the Re- 
servations. They have nine townships of land, and of 
this, 1000 acres are under cultivation. 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Coloured School 
on Wager street. Apply to 
Jort Capsury, No. 9 Franklin street. 
J. H. Jounson, No. 100 Crown street. 
Mark Batperston, No. 923 Green street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, is 


| wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 


accounts and other matters at the Institution. 
., Application may be made to 
Samve. Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Jort Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 
Jos. Scarrercoop, 304 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Joet Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Josrepu Exxkinton, 377 S. Second street. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





Price 
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